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The North American Sylva. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


«“ Witp Orance Tree. (Citrus vulga- 
ris.) From the relation of William Bartram, 
in his Travels up the St. John’s in East Flo- 
rida, in the year 1774, it is evident that the 
Orange tree is abundantly indigenous to the 
banks of that stream. Groves of Orange 
trees, of large dimensions, loaded with their 
golden fruit, spread themselves before the tra- 
veller in the greatest profusion, and he might 
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dently referable to the present species, the 
Orange of India, though we have not had the 
satisfaction of seeing any speci# f the fruit ; 
but, according to Bartram, the faste is sufli- 
cently grateful, as he made us@ @f,it to season 
and add a relish to his animal food. 

India is the native country of the Orange 
now so generally naturalized in the south of 
Europe, particularly along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. About Nice all the known 
species and varieties of this grateful fruit are 
cultivated in perfection.” 

“The Lemon appears to have been the first 
of the genus which was introduced into Eu- 
rope. ‘Theophrastus, and after him Pliny, 
speak of a fruit known under the name of the 
Apple of Persia, or of Media. Virgil in his 
Georgics, extols the happy effects supposed to 
be produced by the use of the Apple of Media. 


- « + Animos et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et senibus medicantur anhelis. 
George. Lib. 2. 


“ The Phocians are supposed to have been 
the first who planted this tree on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, when they founded the 
city of Marseilles. In the 11th century the 
Seville Orange was already spread through 


readily imagine himself transported in reality | all the islands of the Mediterranean, and in 


to the gardens of the Hesperides. As the} 


Orange was there found an established deni- 
zen of the country, previous to all European 
setilement, we must of course conclude it to 
be, like the banana and some other tropical 
productions, a native alike of both the old and 
the new continent. These forests of the Wild 
Orange trees are frequent in East Florida as 
far north as the latitude of 28°.” 

** To show the extent of these groves, in a 
notice of the town of New Smyrna, Bartram 
observes, ‘I was there about 10 years ago, 
(1764), when the surveyor run the lines of the 
colony, where there was neither habitation nor 
cleared field. It was then a famous Orange 
grove, the upper or south promontory of a 
ridge nearly half a mile wide, and stretching 
north about 40 miles,’ &c, All this was one 
entire Orange grove, with Live Oaks, Magno- 
lias, Palms, Red Bays, and others. (Bar- 
TRAM’s Travels, in a note to page 144.) On 
page 253, he also remarks, ‘ | have often been 
affected with extreme regret, at beholding the 
destruction and devastation which has been 
committed, or indiscreetly exercised on those 
extensive fruitful Orange groves, on the banks 
of St. Juan, by the new planters under the 
British government, some hundred acres of 
which, at a single plantation, have been entire- 
ly destroyed, to make room for the Indigo, 
Cotion, Corn,’ &c.” 

*« ‘The specimens which I have seen brought 
from East Florida, by James Reed, are evi- 





the 13th century it was established about Nice. 
The species of Orange of which we are now 
treating, (the Bigaradier of the French,) ap- 
pears tu have been introduced from India into 
Europe by the Arabs, who cultivate it in all 
the countries subjected to their dominion. The 
Citron passed from Egypt into Europe in the 
time of the Crusades. According to the testi- 
mony of one of the Arabian writers, it was 
from Phenicia that the golden Orange was con- 
veyed to the gardens of Seville.” 

“The duration of the Orange tree, in the 
countries where it is indigenous, is no doubt 
very great. Many of those cultivated in the 
maritime Alps of France, are more than 250 
years of age ; and according to Risso, a wind 
from the 8. 8. E. in February 1807, overturn- 
ed in the commune of Esa, citron trees which 
were more than 500 years old. ‘Tamara and 
Ferrarius both describe an Orange tree, plant- 
ed in the year 1200 by Saint Dominick, in the 
garden of the convent of Saint Sabine in Rome, 
which is said still to exist. 

** The Orange is considered the most beau- 
tiful tree of Europe; the majesty and regu- 
larity of its form, the brilliant and unfading 
green of its graceful foliage, its white and fra- 
grant flowers, and splendid fruit, strike the 
beholder with admiration. Its beauty is not 
transient like that of ordinary orchard trees, 
but nearly throughout the year it is luxuriant- 
ly adorned with flowers and fruit. The culti- 
vated Orange attains the height of 25 to 30 


feet, with a circumference of 2 or 3 feet. The 
wild Orange of Florida, however, acquires a 
greater height than those which | have observ. 
ed in cultivation in the Azores. ‘The wood is 
compact, close and fine grained, very hard, 
and susceptible of a fine polish, slightly veined, 
and suitable for inlaid work.” 

“ The smell of the Orange flower is almost 
universally esteemed, it is salutary and re- 
freshing, and is unrivalled for its excellent 
perfume. The juice of the fruit is equally 
grateful, it allays heat and thirst, and by pro- 
moting various excretions, proves of consider- 
able use in febrile and inflammatory diseases. 
The outer yellow rind of the Seville Orange 
is a grateful aromatic bitter, tending to improve 
the appetite, and it is employed in making the 
well known conserve, marmalade. 

“In the Azores, the cultivation of the Or. 
ange as an article of commerce, is of great 
importance to the inhabitants, and every means 
are employed for its success. The trees in 
Fayal are defended from the severe sea breezes 
by very high stone walls, and plantations of 
young trees are defended for several years by 
rows of the Faya (Myrica Faya,) planted be- 
tween them, and though the trees there rarely 
attain a greater height than 20 or 25 feet, they 
spread out many large branches and sometimes 
a single tree has produced as many as 6000 
Oranges. The best kind brought to the Euro- 
pean markets are those from the island of St. 
Michael. They have an even shining rind 
with a deliciously sweet and agreeable pulp. 

“ As | have already remarked, a specimen 
of the Wild Orange from Florida, is in no way 
distinguishable from the Citrus vulgaris of 
Asia.” 

“ YetLow-FLowerep Batsam Tree, (Clu- 
sia flava.) This singular and splendid tree is 
a native of Jamaica, and Cayenne in South 
America, where it is found among rocks on 
the declivities of mountains. We have now 
also to record it asa native of Key West in 
Florida, where it has recently been found with 
so many other tropical productions by Dr. 
Blodgett. It grows to the height of about 20 
feet or upwards, and like other kindred species 
of the genus, is parasitic on the trunks or 
limbs of other trees, a habit supposed to be 
occasioned by birds accidentally scattering the 
viscid seeds, which take root like those of the 
Misseltoe ; when having obtained a consider- 
able size, the roots creep along the surface of 
the tree in quest of nourishment and support, 
penetrating into any decayed cavity of the 
supporting trunk, and finally reaching the 
ground though at forty feet distance, where 
now, at length, permanently fixed, it becomes 
a large and independent tree. A viscid or re- 
sinous balsamic whitish juice exudes from 
every part of the tree when cut, which becomes 
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red or brownish when exposed to the air, and 
hardens like other gums or colophony, As 
yet this substance has been applied to no use- 


ful purpose more than as a dressing to the | 


sores of horses, and by the Indians is tized | 


with tallow to pay their boats to prevent leak- 
age. 


from New Orleans the present seminary of| Rained heavily all day at Pittsburg. : Ther. 


this disease. 

The Spring is, thus far, quite as forward as 
usual ; the early flowers are bursting into life, 
the Public Squares are of acheerful green, and 
even the willow tops, seen at a little distance, 


“ The leaves of this plant as well as those | partial unfolding of their leaves, These early 
of C. rosea and C. alba are very remarkable | developments of the vegetable kingdom, though 


smooth and of a thick leathery consistence, | they less familiar, could scarcely fail to excite 


wedge-shaped or inversely oval, 5 or 6 inches 
long by about 4 wide.” 

“The fruit is about the size of a fig with | 
something of its form, and hence it is known 


to the Negroes by the name of the Wild 
Fig.” 





(To be continued.) 





From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Third month 
(March), 1849. 


The average temperature of the past month 
was 411, which is three and a half degrees 
above the average, as taken in this city fora 
series of years. The highest mean tempera- 
ture of this month for the last 59 years was in 
1842, which was 47 deg. ; and the lowest for 
the same period was in 1843, when the mean 
of the month was 30 deg. only. 


A strong wind, sometimes amounting to a 
gale, has prevailed from the North a great part 
of the month, and produced fully the usual 
amount of suffering and loss among those who 
will, for gain, hazard life and property on our 
coast during this inclement season. Many 
vessels from the South, bound to New York 
and other Northern ports, have had a fair pas- 
sage to the latitude of Cape Hatteras, and then, 
though within 24 hours sail of their destined 
haven, having been tossed and beaten about— 
often with a scanty supply of provisions and 
water—15, 20, and even 25 days; favoured, 
if at last they arrived with a crippled bark and 
damaged cargo. 

A disastrous shipwreck occurred early in 
the month in the British channel. ‘The Ame- 
rican brig Floridian, from Antwerp to the Uni- 
ted States, freighted with about 200 German 
emigrants and their effects, struck on the shoal 
called the Long Sands, in a thick snow storm ; 
the ship was broken asunder, and nearly all 
perished within a few hours—several, by lash- 
ing themselves in the rigging, were saved 
from instant destruction; but of these four 
only survived, when on the 3d day relief came. 
Five men from a neighbouring fishing village 
made a noble effort to rescue some of the 
sufferers, but the boat in which they embark- 
ed was capsized, and they all perished. 

Much damage has occurred from floods in 
our Western rivers; the artificial embank- 
ments on the Mississippi have in several places 
given way, and many plantations been inun- 
dated ; even a considerable portion of the city 
of New Orleans was not thought secure from 
such a catastrophe. 


The cholera is again appearing in the river 
towns, and especially in the boats ascending 





our admiration. How little Jess than marvel- 
lous is it, forsinstance, that the sun, in his an- 
nual visit to the North, should, while yet far 
distant, wake from its long night of sleep the 
early Crocus! How exquisitely endowed with 
the sentient principle must this little bulb be, 
which, buried in the earth as it is, perceives 
his approach, feels his influence, and springs 


|into life, while yet in his course, the sun has 


not arrived at the equator. 

The sparrow, the blue and the cedar bird, 
had made their appearance before the middle 
of the month; and as early as the 26th, the 
robin, Turdus migratorius must have been 
common, if we may judge by the numbers 
seen suspended by the necks along our mar- 
kets (four bunches, each containing one dozen, 
were observed at a single stall). Would that 
our farmers might be induced, not only to 
spare, but to protect this harmless and useful 
bird ; if not for the sake of his joyous morning 
and evening song, and his familiar and confid- 
ing habits, yet for the good he accomplishes 
in protecting his garden, orchard and field 
from the ravages of insects, let him be spared. 
Surely, did the husbandman know that a sin- 
gle pair of robins require for their own food 
and that of their offspring, in one season, a 
number of insects sufficient to destroy the fruit 
of a whole orchard, he would enforce the laws 
for their protection,—and if these are insuffi- 
cient, he would seek new ones. From careful 
and repeated observation, the writer is con- 
vinced that a pair of the common House-wren 
Troglodytes wdon—devoured in one season, 
of 12 weeks, for the sustenance of themselves 
and their offspring (two broods), not less than 
52,000 insects. The robin has usually but 
one brood, but as he is a larger bird, and is 
with us longer than the wren, he may be pre- 
sumed to require nearly an equal supply. 
What, if in the season of fruit, he sometimes 
helps himself to a ripe cherry, who has a bet- 
ter claim than he who has guarded them early 
and late from the destroyer ? 

By our record it appears— 

The 1st was a clear, pleasant day, with a 
W. wind, mercury 34 at sunrise, and 44 at 2 
p. M. (the uniform times of our thermometrical 
observations. ) 

On the 2nd the wind was N, with snow from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.M., mostly melting as it fell. 
Rained all day in Pittsburg. Mercury 38 at 
sunrise, and fell to 33 vp. mM, 


The 3d was clear after the morning, with 
wind at N. W.; 5 inches of snow had fallen 
during the night. ‘Thermometer 28 and 37. 

The 4th was clear and fines Wind N. W. 
Thermometer 23 and 35. 


The 5th was overcast, with N. W. wind. 


} 


| Thermometer 34 and 40. 


‘ed by a clear p.m. 
are beginning to assume an olive hue from the | 


mometer 26 and 40. 
The 6th was cloudy with a N. E. wind, 


The morning of the 7th was drizzly, follow. 
Wind westerly. Ther. 
mometer 38 and 44, 

From the 8th to the 13th was pleasant, 


ispring-like weather, (though not uniformly 
in their form and appearance; being very | annually recurring, are always new, and were | 


clear,) with westerly wind, and a temperature 
at, and a little above freezing in the morning, 
and from 38 to 54 at mid-day. ‘The maple, 





the daffy, the crocus, &c. are in full bloom, 

The 14th was rainy with N. E. wind; ther. 
mometer 42 and 47. 

On the 15th the wind was still N. E., down- 
cast ; thermometer 34 and 42, 

On the morning of the 16th there was rain, 
followed by a pleasant p.m. Wind 8S. W.; 
thermometer 38 and 54. 

The 17th was fine and clear, with S. W. 
wind, Thermometer 34 in the morning, and 
rose to 62 at mid-day. 

The 18th and 19th were pleasant, with N, 
wind. ‘Thermometer 42 and 32 at sunrise, 
and 46 and 49 at 2 p.m, 

The 20th was fair, with a high southerly 
wind. ‘Thermometer 38 and 60. 

On the 21st the wind was still S., witha 
little rain in the p.m. Thermometer 56 and 
62, or a mean temperature of 59°, the warm- 
est day of the whole month. 

The 22d was fair, with a high wind ; ther- 
mometer 34 and 46. 

From the 23d to the 25th the wind was 
southerly and fine. Some rain fell on the 
26th. Mercury from 32 to 48 at sunrise, and 
from 54 to 59 at noon. 

From the 26th to the 29th inclusive, a 
strong northerly wind prevailed, with clouds, 
rain, sleet and snow. ‘The 27th, especially, 
was cold, the mercury being at 31 all day, the 
coldest day of the month. 

On the 30th the wind was still north, but 
some clear sky and a few rays from the sun 
appeared in the morning. The Pp. M. was 
overcast ; wind veered slightly to the west. 
Thermometer 50 and 57. 

We have marked ten days only as clear, 
and filteen ascloudy. Rain fell on eight days, 
and snow on two. The whole quantity of 
rain for the month, as recorded at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, was 5} inches. 

On the 10th the Pennsylvania Canal was 
opened for navigation, and it has continued 
unobstructed by ice since. The first steamer 
reached Albany from New York on the 18th, 
through much ice, Her canals are not yet 
open, P. 8. 

Philada., Fourth mo. Ist, 1849. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


Phonography as the term implies, is the art 
of writing by sound, 

‘Those who are accustomed to teaching, can 
especially appreciate the importance of a sys- 
tem, that will facilitate the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; and all classes are interested in im- 
provements, that will promote the economy of 
time. 
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‘Phonography was ievented by fesen Pitman, | 
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Child ren al even 5 


proficiency. 5 or 16 years s of | 


of Bath, England ; and from its legibility and | age learn it with readiness. 


the sound philosophy of its basis, bids fair to 


“It has been called a beautiful art; and no 


|him, but if he patiently perform his duty, he 
j will i in due time see greenness and delight en- 
lirely overspread what was so recently barren 


take rank, as one of the great improvements | one can study it, without being impressed with | and devoid of pleasure, and will in the end, 


of the day. 
lt is common to many persons to suppose, | 


| the correctness of the title, and with admira- | 


| tion of its great ingenuity ; nor without feeling | 


that what we have long been accustomed to, | the consciousness, that it is destined to produce | 


must have attained its highest perfection ; but 
every day’s experience satisfies us, that almost 
every thing is susceptible of improvement ; and 
in no one particular, perhaps, is improvement 
more needed, than in the present mode of wri- 
ting the English language. 

After carefully analyzing the sounds of the 
language, Pitman displayed much good sense, 
in selecting simple Geometric signs, to repre- 
sent these sounds. ‘These signs are capable 
of rapid combination, and also of considerable | 
abridgment without impairing their legibility ; 
and the ingenuity and intelligence displayed in 
elaborating the art, are highly creditable to the 
inventor, and entitles him to be ranked among 
the benefactors of his race. 

Each sign is used for a sound ; and always 
represents that sound, and that sound only. 
Those who are not familiar with its principles, 
can hardly believe, that so simple, and so ex- 
peditious a mode of committing thoughts to 
paper, should so long have remained undis- 
covered, 

The extraordinary talent displayed, even by 


a revolution in some of our present habits. 


M. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
TRIBULATION. 


*“ No chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, after- 
wards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righte- 
ousness unto them which are exercised there- 
by.”—(Heb, xii. 11.) The same eminent 
Apostle who wrote the above, in his epistle to 
the Romans, reminds them “ that tribulation | 


worketh patience ; and patience experience ; | 


and experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed; because the love of God is shed 


abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost.” | 


Man appears to be so constituted, that both 
affliction and comfort are necessarily dis- 
pensed, and wisely thrown as into their re- 
spective scales, that the mind, might be pro- 
perly balanced between an undue affection for 
sublunary things ; and an entire disrelish for 


those temporal enjoyments, which enliven our | 


that unlettered Cherokee Indian, George Gist, | path and make our pilgrimage tolerable, 


in the invention of his syllabic alphabet, shows 
what can be accomplished by an ingenious 


An unbroken succession of prosperous and | 


pleasing occurrences, without a cloud in our 


mind, acting upon the simple principles of | view forsa long time, would perhaps have a 


Nature. 

Such has been the plan pursued by Pitman 
—and wonderful also the results. 

When reasonable experience is attained, the 
generality of persons will*write 3 or 4 times 
as fast, as by the present mode; and for the 
simple reason, that so much less labour is 
needed to express the same ideas. 

Those who find it difficult to write 20 to 25 


tendency to reconcile and content the mind in 
its present state, which wrapping itself in a 
false security, would be apt idly to repose in 
forgetfulness, instead of aspiring to the fulfil- 
ment of its many responsibilities; under a pro- | 
per concern that the work might keep pace 
with the day; while on the contrary, should | 
one trial and affliction follow directly upon 
another, without any relief, to an uncontrolled | 


realize a fruition indispensably needful ; and 
so in times of inward poverty and discourage- 
ment, those who are found with straightfor- 
ward steps, patiently pursuing their work, will 
afierwards see the benefit, and ultimately the 
necessity of those timely afilictions, and be in 
a situation to attest the verity of this encour- 
aging promise, ‘* He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall return again 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Instead of yielding to unprofitable discour- 
agement, during trials, even of a new and 
complicated character in our view, it might be 
well for us to remember that an all-powerful 
,and beneficent Creator governs all things upon 
the earth, and is able to direct to a hair’s 
breadth—that nothing is too powerful for Him 
to control—too minute or hidden for him to 
see or search out, nor too difficult when His 
holy purposes concerning us have been effect- 
ed, for Him to undo and set right. These re- 
flections ought to encourage us to a state of 
resignation in our lot, especially as we call to 
mind that the trial of our faith is more precious 
than gold which perishes. 

When under the many proving seasons and 
temptations which sometimes threaten to over- 
| whelm us, and over which we have no power, 
a living engagement should attend, that we 
ourselves may act with perfect consistency 
and rectitude, so that there may be a coming 
out of the furnace of aflliction, as without the 
smell of fireon our garments. Storms will at 
times attend us through life, but if we are not 
broken down by them, the sun of righteous- 
ness, will afterwards shine forth with renewed 
‘and quickening effulgence, to our deepening 
and promotion in the ever blessed Truth. 

Amid the most trying and proving sea- 
sons, which are incident to us in this vale 





words of our present long hand ina minate,| and unlimited period, man, instead of realizing | of tears, let us continually remember that the 
can hardly conceive it possible, that L100 to | enjoyments in temporal things, would regard | blessed, whom John saw in the Revelations, 


150 words can be written in the same length 
of time—and yet such is the fact; and to such 
perfection has the art attained, that a compo- 


grapMic manuscript. 
On a recent occasion at Washington City, 


in the presence of a number of members of| 


Congress and others, a lad from the Philadel. 








them with disgust and dismay. 
What a pleasing reflection, that the direc- 


| tion of every event is controlled by that Power, 
sitor, can set up his type from the Phono-| 


which governs all things aright, and “ that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God,”—(Rom. viii. 23.) _When properly 
humbled under a sense of our helplessness, from 
experience, a contentment in every state 1s en- 


phia High School wrote 197 words in a min- | joyed ; and the mind thoroughly disciplined in 


ute. ‘This lad is but 15 years old ; arti a year 
ago, was not aware of the existence of such an 
art as Phonography. 

In England the use of it is rapidly spread- 
ing, and a number of Phonographers are there 
employed, to act as amanuenses ; and an edi- 
tor who is so provided, has stated recently, 
that he is by this means enabled to get through 
three times as much work, as he could other- 
wise accomplish. 

The art is easy of attainment, and may be 
learned without a teacher ; although 2 or more 
persons associated in the study, increases the 
interest, and facilitates progress; and although 
it is more rapidly learned by the aid of an in- 
structor, yet any one who will give it reason- 
able attention, will soon acquire a respectable 


the school of Christ, will learn so to appreciate 
earthly comforts and prosperity, as to feel an 
increased responsibility for the right improve- 


were those who had come out of great tribula- 
tion, and had washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. (Rev. 
vii. 13.) 

State of New York. 


——— 


For ‘* The Priend.”” 


The Supposed Scandinavian Antiquities of Rhode 
Island. 


The Danish Antiquarian Society in its zeal for 


ment of the greater opportunities afforded for| the honour of its Scandinavian ancestors, has 
usefulness ; and so far from feeling itself lifted | attempted to establish their claims not only to 
up in consequence of these blessings, will feel | the discovery and settlement of Greenland, 

gratefully contrited under them, Instead of but to that of the Continent itself of America, 
repining at crosses and afflictions, a mind that} and thinks it has found clear eyidence of the 
has been thus exercised, will desire to improve} fact in certain relics discovered in Rhode Is- 
under trials, and that as clods of earth which| land; to wit, in the inscriptions on Dighton 
obstruct a successful cultivation, crumble away | Rock ; the skeleton in chain armour from Fall 
by the action of rains, so every thing that has} Rives, and the stone mill at Newport. It re- 
a tendency to make the mind less productive quired some credulity and a flexible mind to 
in good, may be removed by these dispensa-| be convinced by the reasoning of the sages of 
tions. The seedsman has often to walk till he| Copenhagen, for it was wonderful on “what 
is weary on the dry and bare earth, where| slight foundations they built their 9 
there is nothing green nor refreshing to cheer! A “late paper contains an Essay by E. 
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Squier, on this subject, which treats the whole | indeed, they would ever have had an exist: | 


matter with great strength and clearness, and | ence ! 


which appears to me to be conclusive. The| ‘This rock attracted attention at a very 
following extracts from it will put the readers|early date, and drawings of it were pub- 


interesting portions of the essay. drawings of that date and those published 
gp y g I 


subsequently, down to 1830, it must be admit- | 


“Tt seems indisputable that colonies of| ted, have few.features in common, and it would 
Northmen existed in Greenland from the close} require an active fancy to detect in them the 
of the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth | proofs of a common original.* The discrep- 
century. 
drawn from the Sagas, and confirmed by the| however, be taken to throw doubt upon the 
discovery of monuments and inscriptions on | authenticity of the original, which, in all essen- 
the eastern shores of Baffin’s Bay, are both | tial features, is unquestionably the rude monu- 
numerous and conclusive, and have been pre-| ment of a former race. The last sketch made 
sented in a complete manner by the Northern! by the members of the Rhode Island Historical 
Antiquaries. But these learned and patient | Society, whatever may be said of those which 
investigators have not stopped here. Upon| have preceded it, is as faithful a delineation as 
the authority of other Sagas, the authenticity | it is possible to obtain. It should be observed, 
of which we see no reason to dispute, they | nevertheless, that many of the lines, represent- 
have gone so faras to claim that the Northmen|ed with great distinctness in the plates, are 
penetrated still further eastward, and not only | exceedingly imperfect in the original.” 
discovered the continent of America, but coast-| “The Northern Antiquaries, after a diligent 
ed along its shores as low down as the forty-| comparison of the various copies of the rock 
first parallel of latitude, and there, in the be- | before them, in conjunction with the attendant 
ginning of the eleventh century, effected a tem-| circumstance of position, and under the as- 
porary settlement. sumption that the ‘ inscription’ could only have 

“The evidences in support of this claim) been produced with. iron touls, arrived at the 
have been placed before the world in an im-| conclusion that it is a genuine monument of 
posing form, and are sufficiently accessible to| the Northmen—an evidence of their formal 
render unnecessary, in this connexion, any|occupation of the country, referring specifi- 
more than a simple reference to the volumesjcally to the establishment of Thorfinn the 
and publications in which they are contained. | Hopeful. 





of “ The Friend” in possession of the most/| lished at as remote a period as 1680. The) 


it was and still is a common practice among 
the Indians to delineate on trees and rocks 
rude outline pictures commemorative of the 
dead, or of some extraordinary event, as the 
conclusion of a treaty, or the termination of a 
successful hunting or martial expedition ; then 
the conclusion will be irresistible that this par- 
ticular rock is a trne Indian monument, and 
has no extraordinary significance, 


“ Rocks of this description are particularly 


The evidences upon this point,|ancies which exist between them should not,| numerous in the vast region watered by the 


Mississippi river and its tributaries. They 
are usually, if not always, in the vicinity of 
watercourses, at or near points remarkable for 
some striking natural feature, as the junction 
of streams, near falls, or where there are high 
cliffs approaching the water’s edge; in short, 
in positions where they would be most likely 
to attract the attention of individuals passing 
in canoes. ‘Those situated back from streams, 
it has been found, are generally in the vicinity 
of old Indian trails or war-paths. There is 
hardly a navigable stream at the West, pass- 
ing through a broken or rocky country, which 
has not one or more of these rude monuments 
upon its banks. The Alleghany river, the 
Monongahela, the Kennewas, the Guyandotte, 
the Ohio, Muskingum, Cumberland, Tennes- 
see, Upper Mississippi, and the Missouri, may 
be mentioned as suggesting themselves at the 
moment. 

“ The rocks upon the Guyandotte, and some 


The rude outlines of human figures, | others upon the Uhio river, have been describ- 


First on the list is ‘ Antiquitates Americana ;| it was settled, represent the personages of his | ed,t and a comparison need only be made be- 
sive Scriptores Septentrionalis rerum ante | family ; and certain rambling lines, of no pos-| tween their published representations and the 
Columbinarum in America,’ published in one} sible connexion with each other, by dint of] last made drawing of the Dighton rock, to de- 
volume, (folio,) by the Royal Society of North-| diligent splicing, were made to express the nu-| tect a family resemblance sufficiently strong 
ern Antiquarians, at Copenhagen, in 1837.” | merals CXXXI, the number of the party of! to identify them as the monuments of the same 

“That part of the work entitled, ‘ Descrip-|'Thorfinn, whose name, by a similar process,| people. They are alike in position, and a 
tio vetusti monumenti in regione Massachu-| was also made to start out from the rock ! careful personal examination enables us to say, 
setts reperti,’ is principally devoted toacon-| «Jt may not be uninteresting here to men-| that in style and workmanship they are indis- 
sideration of a rock, or angular boulder of| tion that the late Mr. Samuel Harris, of Boston, |tinguishable, Those of the Guyandotte and 
ordinary graywacke, lying on the east bank | a very learned orientalist it is said, found no| Ohio are of sandstone, (a variety known to 
of the Taunton river or estuary, nearly oppo- difficulty in discerning the Hebrew word Me-| geologists as the coal-grit,) which is the pre- 
site the little town of Dighton, and known in| Jef (king) in the numerals of Mr. Rafn! On| vailing stone of the region, and which frac- 
the vicinity as the ‘Dighton Writing-rock.’| the hypothesis of Mr. Harris, the rock was/tures so as generally to present plane faces, 
So much has been said concerning this rock,| inscribed by remnants of that vagrant stock | well adapted to the purposes of the primitive 
and it has filled so important a place in all|the ten lost tribes of Israel! Col. Vallancy,| historian. The figures are not cut, but pecked 
speculations respecting the ante-Columbian! on the other hand, regarded the same group of| in the stone, the lines seldom exceeding a half 
discovery of America, that its name and cha-||jnes as indubitably Scythian ; while Count| inch in depth, by perhaps an inch or aninch 
racter are familiar to every general reader.| Gebelin and Dr. Stiles unhesitatingly pro-|and a quarter in width, It was observed that 
How well it is entitled to this prominence, and | nounced them Pheenician—a range sufficiently where ‘iron seams’ occurred in the stone, the 





especially to that which is given to it by the} 


Northern Antiquarians, will now be seen. It} « Passing these claims with the simple re- 
lies low down upon the bank, so low indeed as| mark that they have too slight a support to 
to be partially covered with water at high tide, | entitle them to a serious examination, we pro- 
and presents, next the stream, a nearly verti-| ceed to the consideration of this rude monu- 





wide, one would think, to suit all hypotheses. | lines were interrupted, showing clearly that 
the tools of the rude delineators were incapa- 
ble of breaking through them—a task of no 
difficulty if iron tools were used. The rocks 
bear outline figures of men and women, of 


cal face, eight or ten feet long, and perhaps! ment in itself, with the purpose of determining | animals of various kinds, tracks of birds and 


four feet in height. This face, from the ac- 
tion of the water or some other cause, has a 


| its real character and the exact place it should 


bapre.t/ in the list of American Antiquities, 


thin incrustation of a reddish colour and ferru-| jt should be found that it coincides in position 
ginous appearance. Upon it are a number of) with a large number of similar monuments in 
figures of men and animals rudely pecked in| yarjous parts of the continent, which bear in- 
the stone, together with some angular figures, | scriptions, not only similar, but identical in 


and a series of lines of no definite form or 
construction. The lines are exceeding shal- 
low, the heaviest not exceeding half an inch in 
depth, while the rest are scarcely discernible. 


style and workmanship; that some of these 
are known to have been inscribed by the exist- 
ing Indian tribes, since the period of the com- 
mencement of European intercourse, and that 


beasts, besides a multitude of lines and dots, 


If| which might easily be converted into inscrip- 


tions in any alphabet and language desired, 
from the Runes of the Northern Antiquaries 
to the Hebrew of Mr. Harris! The represen- 
tations of animals are, some of them, very 
spirited, and the sculptured tracks are nearly 
perfect. The muscular developments of the 
foot, in some instances, are well exhibited, 





and could only have been represented by indi- 
Indeed, were it not for the constant rubbing to 


which they are exposed from the sticks and 
eanes of visiters, it is suspected that many of 
them would have long since disappeared—if, 








* A drawing of this rock, made in 1712, was pub- 
lished in the twenty-eighth volume of the British Phi- 
losophical ‘Transactions, 


+ “ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” 
by E. G. Squier, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D., pp. 
291. 300. 
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viduals accustomed to tracking wild animals | 
in the snow of winter or on the yielding earth 
of summer.” 

“ ‘There is, therefore, nothing in the position 
of the Dighton rock, or the markings which it 
bears, to distinguish it from numerous others 
in different localities. It exhibits a correspon- 
dence with them in all essential respects, not 
excepting the apparently arbitrary marks to 
which so much significance has been assigned. 
With slight additions and erasures here and 
there, and with small drafts on the fancy, it 
would be very easy to transform the unintelli- 
gible symbols upon the rocks of the Guyan- 
dotte into palpable records of European ad- 
venture, especially if tending to support “ah 
hypothesis in behalf of which something like 
national pride had been enlisted. - On the hy- 
pothesis that this rock is a record of Scandi- 
navian adventure, it is certainly attributing to 
the engravers a lack of skill in representation 
quite inconsistent with the advanced state 
which we are justified in claiming for a people 
sending its ships into unknown seas, and 
planting colonies on foreign shores! Without 
venturing an opinion upon the alleged disco- 
very of America by the Northmen, it is safe 
to say that the claim is better sustained by 
other evidence than the rock in question. 
Were it not, it would hardly be entitled to 
serious question.” 

«« [t must not be supposed that the industri- 
ous northern antiquaries have stopped at the 
Dighton rock in their efforts to discover monu- 
mental evidence, corroborative of the Sagas, 
of the discovery of America. In the ‘ Mé- 
moires de la Societé Royal des Antiquaries 
du Nord’ for 1840-43, the subject is resumed, 
(the conclusions presented in the Antiquitates 
Americane having obtained a very general 
concurrence,) and accounts are given of the 
recent discovery in America of several objects, 
which, it is assumed, without much hesitation 
or reflection, tend greatly to the support of the 
favourite hypothesis. 

“* We have first an account of the discovery, 
at Fall river, in Massachusetts, of a skeleton 
surrounded with ornaments and implements of 
brass, which it is supposed was one of Thor- 
finn’s sturdy followers, and which has been 
apostrophized in verse as the ‘Skeleton in 
Armor.’” 

“ The account of the Fall river skeleton was 
communicated to the Society by Dr. T. H. 
Webb, who had previously furnished the ac- 
count of the Dighton rock. From this account 
we gather the following facts: The skeleton 
was discovered by the crumbling away of a 
sand-bank during a heavy rain. It was buried 
in a sitting posture, the legs flexed upon the 
thighs, the latter pressed against the abdomen, 
and ‘ the hands inclined to, if not indeed rest- 
ing against, the clavicular portion of the tho- 
rax.’ The body had been enveloped in seve- 
ral coverings of woven or braided bark, and 
‘exterior to all was a casement of cedar bark.’ 
On the chest, says the account ‘ was found a 
breastplate of brass or other metallic composi- 
tion, measuring about fourteen inches in length 
by five in breadth.’ It was not regular in 
shape, and its edges had the appearance of 
having been irregularly broken. There was 
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also a belt composed of small tubes, (not sol- tion, precisely similar to that observed in the 
dered together,) formed by bending slips of the articles found with the Fall river skeleton. 
same metal around small rods; some triangu- Further articles corresponding with these were 
lar arrow heads of metal, pierced with a small found with an Indian skeleton, a few years 
hole near their base, packed in moss beside since, in the town of Medford, near Boston, in 
the skeleton ; some pieces of the shafis for the | Massachusetts, and are now in the possession 
same of wood, and a few armlets or bracelets of F. Parkham, Esq., of thatcity. They were 
of untanned hide. The salts of the metal had accompanied by some flint arrow heads and 
very well preserved the flesh in its immediate |some other relics, among which was a knife 
vicinity. Dr. Webb observes that the skull of the English manufacture of two hundred 
was ‘remarkably deficient in the occipital years ago. The Indian custom of burying 
region.’ ithe articles of the dead with their bodies is too 
“ Without stopping to consider the various; well known to require more than a simple 
analogies which the northern antiquaries sug-|mention here. ‘Their passion for wearing 
gest between the articles found with this skele-| plates of metal upon their breasts, and of dis- 
ton and those of ancient Scandinavian manu-| playing it on other parts of the person, is also 
facture, nor yet to do more than remark the; well known. There is not the slightest doubt, 
fact that the compound metal above mentioned therefore, that the ‘ Fall river skeleton’ was 
differs less than one per cent. in its composi- that of an Indian, and had no higher antiquity 
tion from the modern brass of commerce, we than, at the utmost limit, two hundred years. 
shall direct attention to a few simple facts, the, As an evidence of the occupation of the coun- 
bearing of which every person possessing | try by the Northmen, it is unworthy of no- 
common intelligence will find no difficulty in| tice. « # * * 
determining. * Respecting the Stone Tower, sometimes 
“1st.. The place in which the skeleton was ‘called the ‘Old Windmill,’ at Newport, Rhode 
found is precisely such as the American [ndi-||sland, and which the active fancies of some 
ans select for burial grounds: the mode of have ascribed to the Northmen, it is perhaps 
burial is exactly Indian, extending to the| sufficient to say, without attempting to account 
‘casement’ of cedar bark, the nature of the | for its origin, that it had a well-arched fireplace 
immediate envelope of the body, the posture! jn its walls, in which the chimney is also car- 
of the body, and the particular adjustment of| ried up for some distance, perhaps through 
the limbs. their whole length. It would be difficult to 
“2d. The presence of undecayed wood and | believe that a few adventurers on the shores 
moss, however favourable we may regard the|of New England expended their time and la- 
position and the nature of the soil, must argue, | bour to so little profit as the construction of 
in an American climate, that the burial was|this tower would imply, and much more diffi- 
made at a comparatively late date—certainly | cult to believe that they were so far in advance 
that it could not have been made seven hun-|of their countrymen at home, as would follow 
dred years ago, at the time of the assumed from the admission that they had fireplaces 
discovery of this region by ‘Thorfinn. and chimneys in their dwellings—chimneys, 
“3rd. The peculiar conformation of the| jt is understood, in Europe, dating back little 
skull, noticed by Dr. Webb, and which is re-| beyond the thirteenth century. re 


garded by him ‘as not characteristic of the 
Indian,’ is, according to Dr. Morton and other! 
professed craniologists, THe distinguishing 
feature of the aboriginal American head| 
throughout the continent. 

“All this is positive evidence against the} 
claim set up by the northern antiquaries. | 
There is an abundance of negative evidence, | 


which we think it unnecessary to present, but | 


amongst which we may mention the entire’ 
rudeness of the metallic relics found with the} 
skeleton—a rudeness inconsistent with the pe- | 
riod of Scandinavian history to which they are 
referred, unless it should be claimed (which it 
is not) that the material only was obtained 
from the northern adventurers, and that it was 
afterwards rudely manufactured by the Indi- 
ans. It seems, however, that, after the settle- | 
ment by the English at Plymouth in 1625, the) 
Indians obtained various metals from the colo-| 
nists, upon which they placed the highest 
value, and which they worked into a variety 
of shapes. In Wood’s ‘ New England’s Pros- | 
pect,’ published in 1634, (p. 90,) we find it, 
distinctly stated that the Indians obtained brass | 





“From what has already been presented, 
and which might be greatly amplified and en- 
forced, the reader will be, in some degree, 
able to judge how well sustained is the con- 
clusion here unhesitatingly put forward, that, 
so far as our present knowledge extends, there 
exist no monuments going to establish the dis- 
covery or occupation of any part of the Ame- 
rican continent by Europeans, prior to the 
discovery in the fifteenth century. What 
future explorations shall disclose, remains to 
be seen.” 


—<> 


From the Knickerbocker. 


TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Long, long have I watched thy wild flickering beam, 
O beautiful Northern light! 
For the heavens are tinged with thy transient gleam, 
And decked with a halo of glory they scem, 
Those clouds on the brow of night. 


Pray where hast thou borrowed that quivering ray, 
And those bright coruscations of thine ? 
Hast thou caught up the moon-beams that wander 
astray, 


of the English for their ornaments, and arrow | Or does splendour steal down from the long Milky 


heads, the last of which they cut into ‘ the 
shape of a heart and triangle, and fastened 


Way, 
In such wonderful beauty to shine? 


in @ slender piece of wood six or eight inches | ¢ art thou a beam of the life-giving sun, 


long,’ ina manner, according to the descrip- 


Looking back from his couch in the west, 
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Half grieved that his mission of kindness is done ? 
Does he, pitiful glance from the goal he has won 
To the world all in darkness at rest ? 


Thou answerest not! yet I look upon thee 
When thy glory lights up the dark sky, 
As a friend to the lands of the cold Arctic Sea, 
Whose long winter evenings all cheerless would be, 
If thy bright beams were chased from the sky. 


Thou art there with the fur-clad Laplander by night, 
Thou wilt teach him his pathway to steer, 
And he blesses thy guidance, O kind Northern light! 
That brings his snow but to his gratified sight, 
And rest to his weary rein-deer. 


Thou art there where the iceberg towers mighty and 
vast, 
From the dark rolling ocean below ; 
Thou wilt show where the fisherman’s net may be 
cast, 


lences, and outrageous distresses, and woeful | clergy would have thought it convenient. For 
havoe and spoil had been made by a company | who is ignorant what an unlimited power the 
of idle, extravagant, and merciless informers, | Roman prelates have usurped, not only in the 
and their prosecutions under the conventicle | ecclesiastical, but also in the political part? 
act, many being convicted and fined, unsum-|Inasmuch that though the king’s intention 
moned and unheard in their own defence.| might have been really sincere, yet it is like 
Indictments at common law were pretended | it would have been thwarted, though he might 
\aod framed against their peaceable, religious | have been willing it should be otherwise. 
jassemblies, for riots, routs, breach of the! That his meaning was sincere, several 1 know 
peace, upon which thousands were fined, and | that were not of his persuasion, have believed, 
‘imprisoned, and stripped of their property ; and | and among these there were such who thought 
all this done under pretence of serving the | that liberty of conscience might have been so 
king and the church, and to force them into a| established that it should not have been in the 
‘conformity without regard to their inward| power of the Papists to break it.”—Sewell 
convictions. Il. p. 441. 

The promise which Charles had failed to} ‘These last words of Sewell point out pre- 
perform, James both made and kept. In less | cisely the position which William Penn occu- 





Thou wilt guide the rude bark as it swiftly flies past,|than two months after his accession, he re-| pied—he believed the king to be sincere, and 


All, all by thy magical glow. 


So, Aurora, though science all vainly may dwell 
On thy glory its source to define, 

I’m content to believe He has taught thee to shine, 

Who guideth the stars, and whose power divine 
Doth all things both wisely and well. 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Macaulay's History of England. 
(Continued from page 231.) 


It is clear from the comparison of the two 
narratives of this affair of Magdalen College, 
that Macaulay has overlooked or suppressed a 
part essential to the true understanding of the 
case ; and this omission must subject him to 
the suspicion of being an unfair and prejudiced 
writer. 


Throughout the work wherever the name of 


Penn is introduced, the same feeling of distrust 
betrays itself. He makes no allowance in 
judging of Penn’s conduct for his entire con- 
viction of the sincerity of James’s professions 
—for his full confidence in the truth of his 
own principles, and the rectitude of his own 
motives ; but speaks of him throughout, as he 
would deserve to be spoken of had he defended 
and supported the king, while at the same time 
he was a churchman in heart. 

This view of the character of Penn, as well 
as of the Society to which he belonged, is 
common to many writers of the history of that 

riod. Let us pause to examine whether it 
is well founded, and what was the true position 
in which they stood towards the government. 

Notwithstanding the promise of entire liber- 
ty of conscience contained in that declaration 
of Charles II. at Breda, which prepared the 
way for his restoration, and although he 
freely and repeatedly promised the Friends 
soon after his return, that they should not 
suffer for their religion, the prejudices of the 
times, and the influences around the throne, 
overcame the indolent good nature of the mon- 
arch, and his reign was a period of fierce and 
almost uninterrupted persecution to the Society 
of Friends. 

More than three hundred and twenty-five of 
their number had died in prison during that 
reign, and many thousands had been impris- 
oned under circumstances of grievous cruelty. 

In their address to King James on his acces- 
sion to the throne, they say, that great vio- 


leased by proclamation, many persons who|he trusted to the love of liberty inherent in 
had- been imprisoned on account of their dis- | Englishmen to plant such securities around the 
sent from the established religion ; in the fol-| liberty of conscience, that it should never be 
lowing year he interfered for the deliverance| taken away, It was for this énd that he la- 
of more than twelve hundred Quakers, who|boured and wrote, and his publications are 
were still in prison; and in the next year| acknowledged to have contributed in no small 
afterwards, he issued that famous declaration | degree to the formation of that public opinion 
of indulgence, which in the end cost him his| which brought about and established the great 
throne. How these acts were received by the| charter of religious toleration in the following 
Dissenters, and especially by Friends, we may | reiga. 
learn from the mouth of an eye-witness well Sewell, it will be observed, says, that the 
acquainted with the events of that time—the| Friends in London seeing how those of other 
faithful and pains-taking Sewell. persuasions presented addresses to the king, 
“For now they (Friends) were suffered to| thought it convenient also to draw up one. 
keep their meetings unmolested, since the king | Lingard, in his History of England, in speak- 
k the month called April, (1687,) published | ing of these addresses of thanks from the Dis- 
his long-expected declaration for liberty of | senters, says that the Anabaptists led the way ; 
enn to all his subjects, which contain-| that the Quakers followed, and next the Inde- 
ed, That henceforth the execution of all penal | pendents, &c. Macaulay in narrating the 
jlaws concerning ecclesiastical matters, for not | same facts, goes out of his way to depreciate 
|coming to church, for not receiving the sacra-| the character of Peon. After stating that these 
|ments, or for any other non-conformity with| addresses were procured by means of the ac- 
the established religion, or for performing|tive exertions of the king and courtiers, he 
religious worship in any other way, should be| adds, “* The business of gaining the Indepen- 
suspended,” &c. dents was principally intrusted to one of their 
“It would indeed have been more acceptable | ministers named Stephen Lobb. Lobb was a 
if this liberty had been established by the king| weak, violent, and ambitious man. He had 
and parliament, this being granted as yet only | gone such lengths in opposition to the govern- 
by virtue of his royal prerogative : but, how-| ment, that he had been by name proscribed in 
ever it was, liberty was enjoyed. The|several proclamations. He now made his 
Friends therefore of the church at London,| peace, and went as far in servility as he had 
| seeing how those of other persuasions present-| ever done in faction. He joined the Jesuitical 
ed addresses of thanks to the king, &c.,|cabal, and eagerly recommended measures 
thought it convenient to draw up an address | from which the wisest and most honest Roman 
also, and present it to the king.” He then} Catholics recoiled. It was remarked that he 
|gives the address and the words of Penn, who | was constantly at the palace, and frequently 
\spoke on the occasion for the brethren, and | in the closet, that he lived with a splendour to 
adds, ** After William Penn had read the said| which the Puritan divines were little accus- 
address, the king spoke as followeth : tomed, and that he was perpetually surround. 
**Gentlemen,—I thank you heartily for|ed by suitors imploring his interest to procure 
your address, Some of you know, J am sure | them offices or pardons. 
you do, Mr. Penn, that it was always my| With Lobb was closely connected Wil- 
principle, that conscience ought not to be|liam Pean. Penn had never been a strong- 
forced; and that all men ought to have! headed man ; the life which he had been lead- 
the liberty of their conscience. And what ||ing during two years past had not a little 
‘have promised in my declaration, | will con-| impaired his moral sensibility ; and if his 
tinue to perform as long as | live; and I hope) conscience ever reproached him, he comforted 
before I die to settle it so that afer ages shall| himself by repeating that he had a good and 
have no reason to alter it.’ noble end in view, and that he was not paid 
“ Here we see what the king declared to be| for his services in money. 
his intention ; but perhaps that Prince did not| * By the influence of these men and of others 
consider, that if such a general liberty had| less conspicuous, addresses of thanks to the 
been procured, he should not have been able| king were procured from several bodies of 
to make it continue longer than the Popish| Dissenters, &c.” 
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Now what was there in the course pursued | ciety of other professors. They have found | they could not be satisfied with lifeless dis- 
by Penn and the Friends to justify the above jthe Quaker life and strictness, very inconve- | courses, and a round of ceremonial perform. 
censures? Suppose the former did use exer-|nient in their worldly associations, often at| ances. Friends were gathered out of all self 
tions to induce other Dissenters to return| variance with the principles and practice of dependence, formal worship, and a man-made 
thanks to the king for his declaration of lib- | business-men and fashionable Christians. By | ministry, and brought to wait upon the Lord 
erty of conscience, was that any evidence that | “* quenching the Spirit” in its manifestations! to know his will, and to partake of the well 





. is } i . a — ca . . 
his moral sensibilities were impaired? Could | to them, some have gradually come to doubt} spring of divine life, which he opens in the 


he have been otherwise than grateful for the | 
boon, to the procuring of which he had devoted | 


so many years of his life, and which he re- | humble modes of living, which the ‘Truth leads | are seeking 
garded as the most precious privilege of ajinto. As wealth has flowed in, pride has) the well of 


the present existence of immediate revelation, | 
and to despise the simple habits, language and | 


souls of his obedient children. But it is to be 
feared there are those under our name, who 
to draw away the members from 
living water which Christ gives, 


freeman? And if this was not the evidence of | taken root, and such have imagined themselves | and to satisfy them with words, and a literal 
his moral insensibility, where is the proof that | raised above their plain and poorer brethren, | dead faith, and a great show of love which is 


he joined with Lobb in jesuitical cabals—in re- 
commending violent measures—in changing 
from faction to servility? And why too the 
sneer that Penn was never a strong-headed 
man? Was he who laid the deep and broad 
foundations of the happiness and greatness of 
Pennsylvania a weak-headed man? Was the 
author of No Cross No Crown, and of the 
Persuasion to Moderation, a weak-headed man? 
Where will the Edinburgh critic find riper and 
mellower fruits of enlarged experience of lile— 
a more profound knowledge of the human 
heart, than in Penn’s letter to his children, and 
his maxims and reflections ? 

That this impaired moral sensibility, and 
this weakness of intellect are fictions of the 
author’s own mind, we entertain no doubt. 
There is extant a sketch of the life and man- 
ners of William Penn as they appeared to an 
intimate friend and companion during the very 
period now spoken of, which throw some light 
on this part of his conduct. 


————eE 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_< 


For “ The Friend” 


“As Truth Spens the Way.” 


In perusing the Memoirs of Martha Routh, 


so that they cannot brook their straightfor- 
wardness in the narrow way, 

When persons who have long stifled the 
voice of the Spirit, get an influence in religious | 
society, it is not to be s.»posed they would| 
look for Divine guidance, or the opening of 
the way by the Head of the church, for them 
to conduct its concerns. To wait for “the 
way to open” for their safe action, as profess- 
ed by true Friends, would seem absurd to 
their understanding. Christian philanthropy, 
a cultivated intellect, the wisdom and experi- 
ence of man, would be regarded as sufficient to 
guide them in their efforts to promote the cause 
of religion, and the best welfare of their fellow 
men. The path which is attended with the 
least trouble, and exposure to the foolishness | 
and mortifications of the cross, would be pre- 
ferred. But while such persons may make a 
high profession of their faith in Christ, and the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, they forget 
that He who is given to be head over all 
things to his church, is robbed of his honour 
and service, by their refusing to wait upon him, 
“to open the way” and to go before them, 
from whom alone wisdom and strength can be 
derived to do his will, and without whom they 
can do nothing. 

If leading influential persons in different 


recently printed in the Friends’ Library, we | parts of our religious Society, act in its affairs | 
were struck with the strength of her faith in| without seeking Divine help and direction, and | 
the internal guidance of the Holy Spirit, and | speak slightingly of the necessity of it, they 
with the earnestness in which she sought and | may raise a contempt for the doctrine in young 
followed it. She was ofien favoured with its| persons, and lead them to neglect the moni- 
restraints and with its leadings, and the more | tions of Divine Grace in their hearts, and then 
she became acquainted with the voice of the | to deride the scruples of steadfast experienced | 


not * without dissimulation ;” while the earnest 
travail of soul to know and to obey the voice 
of Christ, addressed to the spiritual ear, is 
slighted and spoken of in doubtful terms. In 
this way many may be turned altogether from 
the work of religion, into the vortex of worldly 
fashions, amusements and pursuits, or to 
“the beggarly elements” in the outward 
court. 

An awful weight of responsibility will be 
felt one day, to rest upon every man, who is 
lending his strength and the influence of his 
example, to lead others astray from the foun- 
dation on which our early Friends were built. 
Not only must he suffer on account of his own 
destitution of the heavenly oil, but also for the 
blood of those whom he has been instrumental 
in turning from the right way. No one can 
fully estimate the force and extent of his influ. 
ence. Men and women considered of high 
respectability in the world, comparatively 
plain in garb, but who have never had, or 
having had, have lost the savour of life, if they 
control the affairs of the meetings to which 
they belong, may carry away the young peo- 
ple from a correct view of the true principles 
of Friends, and by degrees entirely change 
them in character and practice, from that which 
distinguished our predecessors from the world- 
ly professor. And are we not as a Society 
universally in danger of this change being 
made, by various causes, almost imperceptibly 
operating, in a day of ease and outward pros- 
perity ? 

But we may in humility thank our heavenly 
Father, that although the eyes of many world- 
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true Shepherd, the more concerned she felt to 
keep to the testimonies of Friends, and to pre- 
serve the children in them, who were placed 
under her care, In process of time a gift in 
the ministry was committed to her, and keep- 
ing to the openings of the Spirit of the Giver, 
she grew in it, and at times was favoured with 
remarkable Divine intimations, and with 
strength to preach the gospel. She was a true 
Quaker in principle and in practice, and la- 
boured fervently to preserve the Society in its 
original character. Had she not been faithful 
to the will of God inwardly revealed, she 
could never have become a minister of the 
New Testament, which is a dispensation of 
spirit and life. 

Since her visit to this country a new gene- 
ration have come upon the stage of action, 
some of whom have either been educated in 
different principles, or they have very much 
lost those of the Friend, through the influence 
of the spirit and maxims of a corrupt world, 
or by familiarity with the writings or the so- 


Friends. ly members are greatly blinded, and they are 
Nothing would go more effectually to de-| turning away from the Truth, his mercy and 
stroy the Society than the adoption of the sen-| loving-kindness are yet graciously extended 
timent, that it can exist and act, without the| to those who have made covenant with him, to 
immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, in its| serve him all their days in uprightness ; and 
religious movements. ‘ Christ in us the hope| also to many young people, drawing them 
of glory,” is the life and foundation of every} with the cords of his love into inward spiritual 
living member of his church; and no man can| communion with himself, and at times, leading 
be a member of the church of Christ, who is| them to the heights of Zion, where he enamours 
not led and guided by the Spirit of Christ ; for| them with the beauty and the holiness of his 
if he is not led by his Spirit, he must be under | Truth, and of his redeemed church, the bride, 
the spirit of antichrist. the Lamb’s wife. To these, as they entirely 
All attempts to lower the standard which the! devote themselves to him, he will speak com- 
Great Head of the church has given us to} fortably, and give them the wine of his kings 
support, whether in doctrine or in discipline, | dom, inspiring living strength and energy to 
in order to make our religious profession easi-| run the way of his appointing; and as they 
er and more acceptable to old or young, will | grow in stature, he will qualify them to main- 
be opening a channel, for that great stream of | tain the same unchangeable faith and practice, 
degeneracy, to flow in upon us more effectu-| which their forefathers fearlessly held forth in 
ally, which is laying waste the life and spirit-| their day, in the face of scoffs and crue! perse- 
uality, that animated various Protestant dissen-|cution. ‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
ters, when they went out from their different| quit you like men, be strong.” 
connections, to seek heavenly bread ; because 
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Be sure to watch against the least appear- 
ance of any thing, that would gender to dis- 
cord, and with all care and circumspection, 
labour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. Now, I! beseech you brethren, 
as saith the Apostle, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you, but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment. Where- 
fore, whenever any matter of debate may hap- 
pen to be, wherein Friends may be of different 
sentiments, it is much to be desired, that all 
Friends would labour so to keep to and under 
the government of the meek Spirit of Jesus, as 
that all animosities, ill temper, exasperating 
expressions and resentments may be prevent- 
ed, and that mutual love, that certain distin- 
guishing characteristic of the disciples of 
Christ, may ever be in all cases, maintained 
and retained among us. ‘This honest care and 
concern, would, | firmly believe, greatly tend 
to the praise of him our heavenly Head, and 
to the edification of his church and people, 
through the influence of the Divine Spirit, so 
that we might thereby really and experiment- 
ally know the blessed efficacy of Divine love, 
according to the Apostle’s moving assertion : 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. O blessed 
dwelling! O glorious, safe, and comfortable 


habitation !—D. Hall. 






































Centenarians.—George Linnett, who died 
in Nova Scotia, was at the time of his death 
120 years old. 

John Adams, who recently died near Mont- 
rose, Pa,, was aged 104 years. He was from 
Massachusetts, and is said to have been related 
to the two Presidents of that name, as well as 
their antipode, Ex-Governor Hill, of New 
Hampshire. He is said to have possessed 


much talent for writing, even since he passed 
his hundredth year. 
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Capital Punishment in Michigan.—The 
people of Michigan, having abolished the gal- 
lows, seem determined to let it stay abolished. 
The Committee, to whom the memorials were 
referred asking for its restoration, have made 
a report, which was accepted, that it is not 
Bat advisable to change the existing laws.— Late 
yi Paper. 
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Adversity best discovereth how great virtue 
each one hath; for it maketh not a man frail, 
but showeth what he is. 


: THE FRIEND. | 
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FOURTH MONTEL 14, 1849. 

















“Thomas Scattergood and his Times,” and 
other essays, have been crowded out this 
week. 





























We find in “ The Presbyterian” of 7th inst. 
an account, reported for that paper. relative to 
a meeting in Boston on the 23th ult., in refer- 
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of abolishing war. An extract or two from| Bible Associution of Friends in America. 


the speeches made on the occasion will inter- 
est our readers, Amasa Walker, said : 

** Worcester’s days were those of inquiry ; 
Ladd showed the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity ; and the time had now come, 
when governments should be moved on this 
subject. How came the immense debt of Eng- 
land and Europe? War, nothing but war! 
The thousands of operatives in England de- 
mand peace, as a relief from overwhelming 
taxation. Heaven and nature demand, and 
will at last have this relief. See the agitation 
all through the British empire by Burritt ; io 
many English cities, the mayor presiding, 
immense throngs attending, members of Par- 
liament speaking, and the public getting tho- 
roughly aroused. ‘The Brussels Convention 
told throughout the whole of Europe, obliging 
governments to think. ‘The next step in the 
world’s civilization is a Congress of Nations ; 
and we want our countrymen to echo the 
movement abroad, and contribute its sympathy 
in aid of this plan.” 

“ E, M. P. Wells, spoke of his satisfaction 
in hearing the intelligence just received. It 
was matter of deep moment to the world, he 
said, that seventy-eight men in the British 
Parliament had voted for the peace resolutions, 
having in view the settlement of international 
disputes without the enormous expenses and 
cruelties of war.” ’ 





In giving place to the article on Phonogra- 
phy, we have yielded to a disposition to oblige 
an intelligent Friend who has taken hold of it 
with sanguine prospects of its importance as a 
new discovery. Considered merely as an im- 
proved system of stenography, we think it 
probable the invention will succeed, and be 
generally adopted in practice, but beyond this 
we are not prepared to look upon it as a prac- 
ticable scheme. 





The Seneca Nation of Indians.—Among 
the revolutionary movements in this age of 
progress, is the subversion of the ancient gov- 
ernment of the Seneca Indians, which was an 
oligarchy in the hands of hereditary chiefs, 
and the substitution of elective headmen or 
council by the people of the tribe. The change 
was recognized by Congress at its last session, 
and has now received the sanction of the Leg- 
islature of this State. A resolution recogniz- 
ing the new government or organization, 
passed the House on Thursday, and the Senate 
yesterday.— Albany Argus, April 7. 





A few copies of the “ Account of the Exile 
of Friends in Virginia, and observations on 
the conduct of the Society of Friends during 
the Revolutionary War,” may be had of John 
Richardson, at the office of “* The Friend,” 
No. 50 North Fourth street, up stairs. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received of Elijah Haworth, Wilmington, O., $2, 


| for vol. 20; do. for J. Peebles, $2, to 30, vol. 23, D. 
| Satterthwaite, Salem, O., $2, vol. 21; D. Fawcett, $2, 


vol. 21; A, Fawcett, $2, vul. 22, and S. Street, $2, 


ence to a Congress of Nations for the purpose | vol. 22. 













The Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible 


Association of Friends in America, will be 


held at the committee-room, Arch street, on 


Seventh-day evening, Fourth mo. 14th, 1849, 
at 8 o’clock. 


Cuartes Exxis, Secretary. 





Haverford School Association. 
The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haver- 


ford School Association, will be held at the 
committee-room, Arch street, on Second-day 
afternoon, Fifth month 14th, 
o'clock. 


1849, at 4 


Cuartes Exuis, Secretary. 





Germantown Boarding and Day School for 
Boys. 

This institution is pleasantly located near 
the centre of the village at a short distance 
from the railroad depot, affording frequent and 
ready access to the city. 

The French, Latin, and Greek languages 
are taught, together with all the branches of a 
good English education. 

The Principal would respectfully refer to 
his former and present patrons for his method 
and success in imparting instruction. 

The Summer session will commence on 
Second-day, the 29th instant. 


Terms, per quarter, of 12 weeks, for boarding 
and tuition, including washing, (payable in 
advance,)_ - - - . $35 00 

Boys under 12 years ofage,_ - 30 00 


References :—Charles Jones, No. 87 Tam- 
any street; Wm. Jones, No. 8 N. Filth street ; 
John Richardson. 

Isaac Morean, Jr. 
Germantown, Fourth mo., 1849. 





Samuel F. Balderston, has commenced the 
Paper-Hanging business at No. 243 Green St. 
above Marshall street, and solicits the custom 
of Friends and others. Samples of paper- 
hangings constantly on hand. 





Friends’ Hat Store. 


Benjamin H. Lightfoot, makes to order and 
keeps on hand an assortment of Hats for 
Friends, at No. 85 Arch street. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Woods. 
town, near Salem, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 5th inst., 
Lixptey M, Exxinton to Anna S. Haines, both of 
this city. 





, on Fifth-day, the 5th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Mulberry street, Rosert P. Tuomas, M. D., 
to Saran E. Bacon, daughter of John Bacon, all of 
this city. 





Diep, at his residence, in Burlington, New Jersey, 
on the 6th instant, ‘'nomas Durron, Jr, in the 47th 
year of his age; a much esteemed, consistent, and 
useful member of the Society of Friends. 
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